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ABSTBACT 

In March of 1973 the superintendent of the Montgomery 
County schooxs appointed a task force of community representatives, 
principals, teachers, area and central office staff members, and 
county government representatives to develop recommendations on small 
elementary schools. The task force concluded that school size is not 
the determining factor in the quality of a child's elementary school 
education. Other factors such as leadership of the principal, ability 
and dedication of the staff, and community support and involvement 
may be more important factors. It was determined that operating costs 
rose rapidly once a school drops below 300 students. Schools that 
drop below 300 are subjected to a detailed review and analysis that 
includes the following factors: modernization schedule, availability 
of space in nearby schools, transportation implications, long-range 
need for elementary school facilities in the area, articulation with 
secondary schools, and socioeconomic and racial balance. The 
committee examined methods of reducing the operating costs of small 
schools, for instance reducing staff and food service costs. 
Alternative uses of facilities were also examined. A process for 
addressing specific small school situations and the board policy on 
small schools are included. (Author/IPT) 
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INTRODUCTION 



For about the last five years, elementary school enrf>llinent: in the Montgomery 
(bounty Public Schools has been declining. Despite growth in some areas of the 
county and the need to build or expand some elementary schools in order to 
at commodate the growth, elementary school enrollment decreased from 67,155 on 
September 30, 1969, to 63,134 on September 30, 1973. The overall decrease is 
mainly a reflection of the declining birth rate cf the past decade. In the "down 
county" are.», specifically Administrative Areas 1, 4, and to some extent Administra- 
rive Area 2, enrollment in many elementary schools has rapidly declined. 

Based on September 30, 1973, actual enrollment, 23 elementary schools now have 
300 or less pupils, the enrollment level used by the county to allocate add|.tional 
staff to a "small school"; and 14 of these schools have an enrollment of less 
than 250 students. It is projected that by the fall of 1976, 44 elementary 
schools will have an enrollment of 300 or Jess; and 26 will be below the 250 level. 

In the past year, it has become increasin .jly clear that the declining elementary 
school enrollment and the increasing number of small elementary schools are 
problem.s that must be faced by the Board of Education and communities. On March 1, 
1973, the superintendent appointed a task force to study this problem. The 
members!iip which consisted of 23 peopla included eight community representatives, 
ihree principals, two teachers, two avea office staff members, five central office 
staff members, and two county governrtent representatives. In his letter to task 
torce members, the superintendent asked that recommendations be developed on this 
m^itter which night guide th? school <;ystem over the next five to ten years. The 
charge albo included the development of criteria for determining when schools 
might be considered for closing in anticipation of community reluctance to "give 
up its school." The superintendent asked the task force to make suggestions 
as to the process for "reaching decisions and seeking community acceptance regard- 
ing the possible closing of a particular elementary school." 

The task force held its first meeting on March 29, 1973, and met throughout the 
summer and fall as a total committee or in subcotnmittees. After receiving 
background information and analyzing the scope of the problem, the task force 
divided into two groups to study intensively the educational program and financial 
implications of size of school. Utilizing community survey information, test 
data, discussion with teachers and principals, and input from other staff, the 
education committee explored the relationship of school size to the quality of the 
educational program and identified the advantages and disadvantages of small 
schools The financial comndttee analyzed salary data and other financial i^ifor- 
mation, defining the relationship of school size to operating cost. This group 
also examined numerous clusters of schools, each with one or more small schools, 
in order to determine the extent to which consolidation would be possible. From 
this simulation exercise, the basic criterion and several related factors were 
established as a means for analyzing clusters of schools and as a basis for 
decision-making. Finally, the task force developed a process of community 
involvement and decision milking for use in determining the future of small schools. 

The task force believes that determining the future of small elementary schools 
i.N tme of the more important questions that the Board of Education will face 
over the next few years. Declining enrollment and resultant small elementary 
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schools must bo viewed as a natural phenomenon In the evolution of the county. 
Through comnuniiiy understanding and involvement In the decision-making process, 
it can be faced as effectively as the problems of rapid enrollment increase, 
expansion, and boundary changes have been faced during the past two decades. 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM ANL SCHOOL SIZE 



In Its study of the effect of school size on educational program, the task force 
collected information on the quality of education in small schools as compared 
to medium and large schools. The intent was to determine if there are any unique 
advantages or disadvantages inherent in the educational programs among these 
three classes of schools. Wliile no member of the task force conoid^-s the study 
tlther comprehensive or exhaustive, given the available time and resources a 
sincere attempt was made to determine the effect of school size on the quality 
of educational program. 

For the study, a small school was defined as one with an enrollment of 300 or 
less pupils, a medium school as one with a range of 300 to 500 pupils, and a 
large school as one with more than 500 pupils. 

The task force drew on five principal sources for information for this study: 

1. A review of the literature on educational program and school size 

2. Discussions with teachers and principals assigned to elementary schools 
or various sizes 

3. Data collected by the MCPS Department of Research in a community survey 
wnich was conducted in Areas 1 and 2 in February and March of 1973 

4. Opinions of junior high school counselors gathered in an informal survey 
regarding concerns of students entering junior high school 

5. KcsuJts of school-wide achievement tests, specifically data from the 
Cognitive Abilities Test and the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

RFVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

A review of the literature revealed a lack of data on the relationship of size 
of elementary school to educational program. A great deal has been written 
concerning educational programs in small secondary schools, but little has been 
accomplished in the way of analysis at the elementary school level. Part of this 
iTu. u attributed to the long-term analysis required to r^ac^ 

valid hypotheses. Aiiother factor is that there has not been a demand at the 
e emen ary level, for such research. Thus, no one seems to be In a posl io^ to 
state definitely that the educational program at small elementary schools is 
better or worse than at larger ones. 

What most ot the literature on the subject has in common is that attention is 
Htven general y to measure of input l.to education and to "expert" opinions or 
attitudes on the subject. Quantitative measures of output or products 
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education are absent. This lack of attention to measures of the product of 
elementary school education may be based in part on the lack of demand for this 
type of inlormation. Also, however, in measuring program quality or determining 
uptimum size there are inherent difficulties. 

The first problem is to agree upon a definition or a reliable measure ot quality. 
Second, even if a suitable measure of program quality is decided upon, the means 
of isolating size of school as a major factor of the output measured is most 
difficult. 



The weight of opinion and the majority of recommendations by educators on 
elementary school size indicate that the desirable enrollment range of eleir.entary 
schools is 300-500 students. While no one has absolutely "proved" this conten- 
tion, tliere appears to be enough evidence to state that there are educational 
(ilsadvantaK^s , as measured by inputs such as effective utilization of resovr^jes, 
to sm-il 1 elementary schools and that there are greater educational opportunities, 
stu-h rzi a wide variety of resources, available in larger elementary schools (over 
iOO students). 



DISCUSSIONS W(TH TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 



A group of teachers and principals from Areas 1 and 4 were invited to discuss 
tl)eir attitudes and opinions on program quality and school size. About half of 
trie group was from small schools and half from medium and large schools. Some had 
experience in both small and large schools. 

Ihree aspects of school organization having impact on the educational program 
were explored in these discussions. The first, flexibility of school organization, 
concerned the ability of schools to adapt tec*-hing methods, school organizat j.on, 
cind personnel to provide satisfactory learning opportunities for each child. The 
second concerned communication between teachers, students, parents, principal, 
<ind community. The third aspect concerned the allocation of resources such af. 
specialists, materials, and equipment. 

'Ilir fol lowing ad vantages of small schools as ^e r,eivcd by teachers an^ principnlK 
.s'lpportlve uf small schools emerged from the discussion: ~' ~^ 

The small school, especially one with declining enrollr;ient and uneve 
distribution of children in grades, is more likely to utxlize innovvitive 
teacliing methods and to encourage individual teaching and open classroom 
situations with working groups that cut across grade levels. 

The small school is more likely to develop an "emerging staff," that is 
one that reaches out to take on administrative responsibilities and has' 
a voice in running the school. 

. Small schools provide a "family atmosphere" in which teachers can know 
all of the children in the school and many of their parents and develop 
close, supportive relationships with both groups. 

» Tlie community has a close relationship to the school and is likely to 
provide vohuiteer^ and other support to the school, which may serve as a 
community center. 

6 
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. The principal ioiows the staff well .ind can make maximum use of Individual 
talents . 

. rtaff members are aware of h&,,pe'\ings in the entire school and feel a 
part of it; a. cD.J.d may know students on more ^rade levels than would be 
the case in a laj .jer school, thereby cont rl WaL Inp, to overall social 
develo-jmeni. 

. Pres^-nt staffing policies allot a fvU-tlmo principal regardless of school 
size and an additional teaching posiion t^ elementary schools of less 
than 300 students with the result ih.tt mote professional staff is avail- 
able per pupil. 

The following disa dvantages of small school as pe rceived by teachers and princip als 
supportive of larger schools emerged from the discussions : " 

. Staffing a small school can sometimes be difficult. When enrollment is 
declining and pupils are not evenly distributed by grade, allocating staff 
may result in awkwfird combinations. 

. If there is only one teacher per grade (or grouping), little choice of 
teacher or teaching method is available to the student. 

. A smaller professional staff has proportionally fewer diverse approaches 
and specialities to oi "er; staff members have fewer colleagues with whom 
to share ideas and experiences. 

. Children are limited in contacts with others because the student body of 
a small school is more likely to be homogeneous than that of a larger 
schcx)l, as it miy draw from a smaller geographic area. 

. In mall schools, specialists have less opportunity to group children with 
related problems. Since the specialist has to divide time between several 
small schools, time is lost in travel, and there is less opportunity to 
know the students. 

. Since funds for books and materials are supplied on a uniform dollar per 
pupil formula for all schools, small schools are able to purchase fewer 
items and thus offer less variety of books, materials, and equipment. 

The task force found that the advantages identified as pertaining to small schools 
were balanced by equivalent disadvantages and concluded that there were no 
compelling arguments either for or against small schools in carrying out the 
educational program. * 

COMMUNITY SURVEY 

The task force analyzed the results of a community survey which was routinely 
administered to parents in Areas 1 and 2. Responses to the questions asked in 
the survey were grouped by the task force according to the size of the school from 
which the pajtent was responding. There were 49 statements in the survey on wh^ch 
parents were asked to judge the effectiveness of their child's schoor These 
ac'hJeTement''"'' communication, student social attitudes, and 
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It was found that school vstze was not a significant factor in the parent's 
evaluation of the effectiveness of their respective schools. Small, medium, and 
large schools received comparable judgments regarding effectiveness, 

INFORMAL SURVEY OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS 

In a limited, informal survey, junior high school counselors questioned students 
entering junior high about their concerns. Wliile some of the concerns expressed, 
such as fear of separation from friends, new surroundings, size of building, 
getting lost, and being late for classes, may have been related to the size of the 
student's elementary school, there were no "trong indications that size of elemen- 
tary school was a contributing factor to the students' concerns in junior high. 

SCHOOL-WIDE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

The task force examined test data to try to ascertain whether school size has a 
bearing on school-wide achievement. Test data utilized were the Cognitive 
Abilities Test (Verbal) and the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (Composite) administered 
during the 1971-72 school year. These tests are administered to all students in 
the county in Grades find 5. School-wide averages are developed each year in the 
Department of Pupil aid Program Appraisal, 

A study was made of school-wide achievement averages in relation to school-wide 
nihility avei xges in Administrative Areas 1, 2, and 4. There was no evidence 
that small s :hools were more or less ruccessful than medium or large schools in 
inabLinx stvidents to achieve at or beyond expectancy. 

The* task force then examined the data to assess whether income level of families 
comprising sciiool feeder areas was a factor in attaining school-wide achievement 
*it or beyond expectancy. No evidence was produced to Indicate that Income level 
was a factor. 

Therefore, the conclusion is that there is no evidence that school-wide achieve- 
ment in relation to school-wide ability of students is influenced by the size of 
the elementary school or by the affluence of the school feeder area, 

(a)NCLUSIONS 

The task force concluded from its study that school size is not the determining 
. i.ictor in the quality of a child's elementary school education. Other factors 
such as leadership of the principal, abilities and dedication of staff, and 
community support and involvement may be mor' important factors. 

While discussions with staff members identified some advantages of small schools, 
some disadvantages also were identified. Other data examined — community survey, 
informal survey of junior high school counselors, and test scores — gave no evi- 
dence tiiat small schools are more or less effective than larger schools in the 
view of parents, are more or less successful than larger schools in alleviating 
student concerns about entering junior high school, or are more or less effective 
than larger schools in terms of students achieving beyond their expectancy on 
standardized tests . 
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SCHOOL COST VS. SCHOOL SI^E 



This section provides an analysis of the cost of small schools. Consideration 
was given to the following: 

Annual operating costs 



One-time capital costs 

S.iviiigs thai coiild be achieved by closing or changing the operating 
partem o\ 10 to 20 of the smaller schools 

rht» conclusion is that savings of $1 to 2-5 million per year could be achieved 
drpondlng oii (1) iiow mucli emphasis Is placed on reducing the fiscal inequity of 
small si hools under current operating practices and (2) how many of the small 
schools Arc not provided with capital improvements- 

SCHOOL OPKKATiNC COST VS. SCHOOL SIZE 

The following table shows the average per-pupil operating costs for elementary 
sc hools in Montgomery County as a function of school size: 



School Size 
200 
300 
400 
600 
800 



Average Cost 
Per~Pupil 
$ 1192 

995 

945 

896 

846 



Va riation 
+ $ 93 
+ 100 
•f 80 
± 65 
+ 55 



The model on which the :^bove estimates arr derived assumes that all elementary 
s.-iiool teaciiers (but not principals) are paid the same. In actuality, this is 
iHH true. Some teachers are paid above the average if they have spnicrity or if 
they work on a 12-nionLh (vs- 10-month) basis. The average was used to smooth 
iMit thesr variations since it would not be reasonable t^ reward a scliool for 
tMonomv it the economy resulted from a young staff of predominately 10-month 
teachers. Tlu>se .statistics are shown in Figure 1. Total per-pupii costs are 
broken down into five major elements: 



Per-Pupil Cost 
200-Pupil 400-Pupil 



Professional staff (includes the principal 
and ail full-time teachers) 

Other staff (includes secretaries, aides 
and custodial workers) 

Utilities and maintenance (includes heating, 
phones, painting, etc.) 

Pupil servictvs and supply (includes instruc- 
tion materials, furniture, library 
materials , teacJior special ists) 

Central and area offices 



School 



754 
192 
84 



92 

70 

$ 1192 



Sc hool 
? 618 
115 
50 



92 

70 

$ 945 
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To sMaa irlze these differences in operating costs, the i ncrease d annual per-pupll 
costv ; ^ a school of 200 compared with a school of 400 are: 

Proiea^lonal Scaff $ 136 

Other Staff 77 
Utilities and Maintenance 34 

$ 245 

As a result, this average small school of 200 would cost about $49,000 more per 
year than if the students attended the school of 400. 

From these data^ the following conclusions are important; 

J 

. As school size decreases, per-pupll costs gradually increase until the 
school size reaches 30Ci--350. At that point, the costs start to increase 
morti sharply so that a school with about 200 students will cost, on the 
average. 20 per cent more per student than a school with 30i' 8tudent7~ 
and 25 per cent more than a school with 500-600 students. 

. The variation in per-pupll costs for schools of the sa >i size is comparable 
with variations in average cost for school- oi: different size. For example, 
an Inexpensive" school with 250 pupils co..ts as little per-pupil as a 
typical school with 300 to 325 stuu-^nts and less than an expensive school 
with "550 or more students, 

. rtbout two-thirds of the increased cost of small schools is attributable 
to cost of professional staff Specifically, (1) current practiced call 
for one principal for a school regardless of size; and (2) an additional 
teacher is allocated to small schools in order to avoid large classes and 
to provide flexibility for special situations. 

. The second major factor ac-.cunting for the increased cost of small schools 
is the added costs of other staff: secretaries, aides, and building 
services employees. 

ANNUAL SAVINGS FRdM CLOSING A SMALL SCHOOL 

If a small s. hool is closed, students would be transferred to neighboring schools 
with tha result that these schools would be larger. Ivo kinds of savings would 
result from tha reduced -Laff dependent upon the extent to which the staff is 
allocated to receiving scliools : 

. The per-pupil cost for the studerLs in the closed school will decrease 
because they are now enrolJed in a medium or large school. 

. The per-pupil costs for students in the schools which gain pupils will go 
down somewhat because they too benefit from economies of scale. 

The tollowing tables compare three cases. In all cases. School A ic closed and 
xts students transfer red In equal parts to schools B and C. 

Ii; the Case I, three smaxl schools are contiguous; the smallest is closed, and 
two medium-size schools result. Case II, a sm^il school is closed and its 

students transferred to larger schools than in Ca.o I. m Case III, three smaller 
school- are combined into two larger ones. 
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CASE 
A 
B 



Or iginal 
Popula t [on 

280 
300 

m 



A 1 jus ted 
P opulat I on 

0 

440 
440 



Original 
AnnwaJ Cost 

$ 289,000 
300,000 
K)0,000 

'$""889,000 



Saving 



Adjusted 
Annual Cost 

$ 0 
414,100 

414,1 00 

$ 828,200 
$ 60,800 



B 

C 



CASK 
A 
B 
C 



I I 



:'>o 

350 
'S50 



^30 
350 
150 



0 

4 75 
b75 



0 

525 
525 



V 2 7 ^ 000 
'336,000 
j O 1,000 
$i,lJO,{)00 



0 

437,600 
596,600 
$1,034,200 
Saving $ 75,800 



$ 336,000 
336,000 
3 J6 . 000 



0 



$ 480,900 

4 80,900 

$] ,008,000 $ 961,800 

Saving $ 46,200 



I APITAL COSTS 

('otential capital cast s.winv^s are of two kinds: 

I, Historical 1 V , srhools require sornt* major renovation or modernization 

every 10 to JO vuars; a savings would be realised if r.o»^ small schools 
were not modernized. 

J 'riit're is an opportunity to );ain r^sourees for the rounty if closing a 
school (or pirt of it) frees it for some other use. 

State pc iicies on school construction call tor modernization of a scope sufficient 
to last 15 years. Cosmetic or minimal repairs are' to be avoided. In accordance 
with this policy, the following modernizations are now tentatively planned for 
schools witli projected enrollments less t.han 300 in 1976: 



Fisca l Year 

1977 
1978 
1979 
19bO 



Number of S mal l Scho o Is^ Average Cost Estimace 



4 
2 
J 
G 



$ 600,000 
800,000 
300,000 
550.000 



Ihese ai e si hools whose projected enrollmfit ranges from 220 to ^00. Their 
average modernisation co.st would oe about $550,000. A scliool of lc»s.s than 300- 
r^O pupils generally costs about .?40,000 to $60,000 more per year to operate than 
a school with an enrollment greater than 350. Accordingly, "one-time" moderniza- 
tion co^ts are roughlv ten times ^;reater than annual differential operating costs. 
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POTENTIAL COUNTY-WIDE SAVINGS 



Several estimates have been made of the county-wide savings that would be possible 
by closing some schools with enrollments of less than 300. Significant savings 
cojld also be achieved by modifying the operation of some of these schools until 
either enrcllment Increases or a consolidation could be effected. 

The following table summarizes the effect of declining enrollment on school size 
and Indicates the opportunities that may exist to close schools: 

Number of Elementary Schools: 1970 1973 1976 



Under 250 




8 


14 


26 


250-299 




9 


9 


18 


300-499 




66 


66 


66 


over 500 




50 


53 


37 




Total 


133 


142 


147 



Consider two cases: In Case I, school enrollment remains as it was .n September, 
1973; and 10 small schools are closed. In Case II, school enrollment Xs as pro- 
jected for September 1976; and 15 small schools are closed. The criterion and 
factors *-hat were considered are discussed more fully in the section to follow. 

The following table summarizes the economic impact of each case: 



Case I Ca se II 

Enrollment projection I973 level Declining 

Schools closed (or satellited) 10 15 

Annual operating saving $ ^750 million $1.0 jx«l^lion 

One-time capital (FY 75-FY 79) $1.5 million $2.0 miiJion 

Jn suiTiiuary, including amortizatio- of one-time costs, sav.'.ngs of $1 j 2.5 million 
per year could be achieved by closing or changing the operational pcttern of 
10 to 20 small schools. 

Savings of this size represent an opportunity to provide om; of the following: 

. One Leacher for every 500 pupils when the ultinalG cost reduction is 
realized. 



100 school -based specialists. 

. A reduction of 2 to 4c per $100 in the county tax rate as applied /or the 
general fund. 



OPTIONS FOR ACTION 



iVevious sections of this report analyzed the educational program and cost impHca- 
tions of small schools. The intent of this section is to synthesize these findirgs 
and to offer "options for action'' for attacking the problem of small elementary 
schools. . 

L3 
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in > rder to d« L(*rmliif tlie ma^ni Lucie of Liu* rimdll schools' probitms and the 
icisibility ot coping wi t'n th** many perLinonL factors involved, the task force 
simulated a re .j ot the entire smoll schools situation. This simulation process 
r^jbulted in .ipi)iyinK tiie basic criterion for identifying sciiools for further 
study, a detailing of major factor.s whicli shoulrl he used in further analysis of 
specific geographic sitbareas to detennine the extent of possible school consolida- 
tions, consideration ol means by which to reduce the operating cost of small 
sriioois, and cons ider.tt ion of other educational and/or communitv use of these 
i aciii ties . 

SIMULATION KXl KCISi 

1 he task force proi^eeded with tlie simulation exercise applying the criteiion that 
wlicn actual or projected enrollment drops below 300, the school becomes a potential 
(.and i date for consolidation because of increased operating costs. These schools 
were then subjectc'd to a more detailed review and analysis wiiicli included the 
I .)! lowing \ nc tors: 

1. MudS-rnl/.t L ion schedule 

A\/ai labi 1 i ty ol s})ace in nearby schools 

\ i ranspor t at i on implication': 

4. Long- range need tor elementary school facilities in the a^ea 
"3. Articulation with secondary schools 
. S(M iu-<.'Ci>nonu mJ r u ial balance 
'^ldern i za t ion Scliedu i*,- 

Kicn I Lscal year a \ ivn year <.apiiaJ improvements prograr is developed in which 
are listed all scl.ools Lo bj cc:)nMdered for modernisation within tlie next five 
Vears. Modern i /at it>n usually consists ot upgrading thermal, visual, and sonic 
env i rtMiment s within the imiiding and also modifying facilities to accommodate 
I nanges in < 'lu* a 1 1 ona L pror.ram. The average cost in recent years of modernizing 
III I tMiicnt arv ^iljue-l iias be. mi approximately 0600,000. If an elementary school 
meets lh(/ {l iterinn ol si'< and is schechiled for modernization, carefuJ study 
must !;e made to dfternin" il 'iiedcrn i za t ion or consolidation is the better 
a 1 1 erna t i ve. 

AvaiJabilitv oi hpac e in Nearin' hchuois 

Many t Lementary sv'lioois, pai licuia'^lv in Administrative /\reas 1, 2, and 4, are 
.>perating well below their rated opacities, (^^-e Attarhment 1 for comparison of 
^i'[)t e;iibt^r \0 ^ i'i7i, e'Mn>llnent with rated capacity of eis-mcntary schools.) 
\vailabjc space, a tact that will become even mt>rc evident if projections of 
continued enrollment deiline are »'eali/ed, makes consolidation or alternate 
use .1 very real possibilHv. Hov;e\'er, it should be noted that much of this 
available space lias been used to provide setting for specialized program needs 
m elementary schools. Ihe establishment ot centers for a» t and music, student 
resource rooms, reading and r.ath labs, and other similar specialized spaces 
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document this point. Many of these uses of available space are further entrenched 
by the fact that specialized staffing is now provided. 

Transportation Implications 

The study of transportation implications revealed that in many cases a large 
porcentage of the enrollment of the school being closed could walk to the receiving 
school or schools. The pre.sence of safety hazards, particularly major hlg>iways, 
»iJ tered this situation in some cases. However, similar conditions currently exist 
within many elementary service areas; and it is necessary to transport students 
l(^r safety reasons. 

Sliould distance or barriers require that students who previously walked to school 
be bused, an understanding must be reached with the concerned residents. if 
travel time can be held within acceptable limits, and if extended travel is not 
required on heavily traveled arteries, consolidation may receive better community 
-leceptance . 



i.ong-Hange Needs tor Klemeniary School Facilities in the Area 

Long-range needs for space in a particular school or area of schools is perhaps 
ine most difficult factor to deal with. Careful study of the possible use of 
developable land, zoning, possible changes in li^nd use, and dramatic changes in 
the area such as the introduction of METRO or public housing must be carefully 
studied in the determination process. A review of the land use master plan of the 
ilea involved will be a necessity. In situations where the school that would be 
olosed has a satisfactory physical plant, it would be possible to reestablish an 
e lementary school if untoreseen enrol Imen*- 'growth makes this necessary. 

Articulation witii Secondary Schools 

Articulation i)<it terns between elementary, junior high, and senior high schools 
are important in providing continuity of program for students. It would be desir- 
able if existing articulation patterns with secondary schools could be maintained 
lor the students affected by a consolidation. In the event that articulation 
patterns must be changed, new patterns established should have a degree of 
permanence. In cases where articulation cannot be maintained, sound program 
olanning and community involvement and understanding must be assured. 

Socio-economic and Racial Balance 



Any consoiidations should result in an acceptable socio-economic balance of 
students In the receiving school or schools. If racial integration has been 
a.iiieved in the school whose enrollment may be transferred to another school, 
ei forts must be made to insure a comparable situation in the receiving school or 
schools. Long-range projections, while difficult to make, must be carefully 
considered in this important area. 



KKI)IJCIN(; THE OPERATING COSTS OF SMALL SCHOOLS 



: the task force's t indings do not indicate that variation in size of school 
significant factor in influencing the quality of the educational program the 
ngs do clearly establish that there are increased per-pupil costs associated 
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v'iLh the operation ol sina 1 J sciiools. The task forccj (»xamined a number of ways in 
wlilcii these ^osL J i It e rent i <i 1 , could be reduced or minimized until enrollmenL 
iiicrc^ased or until the ^( hoo 1 could he consolidated. Possible reihictions were 
identified id. the areas ol stafl arrangmeni ;iad fc^oil service*. 

KtHlucinK Stal 1 Costs 

v'ith regard to prolessional staffing, one principal could serve two schools. At 
present, administrative cost in small schools averages approxima^:ely $100 per 
student. It sharing one principal is not acceptable, a position of administrative 
assistant to the principal could be developed with the assistant being available 
iu one school while thf principal is in the other. The assistant would handle 
day-to-day duties but m^t mak(> decisions on educational program or staffing 
iiuifti'r5w Aijotlier aJturnativu is to eliminate the principal position completely 
.ind liavf hea<J teachers share administrative duties. 

Present policy calls \ox schools with an enrollment of less than 300 students to 
i.i'eive an ( ra teachei to alleviate grouping and organizational problems. Cost 
I t/duc t i oils <i>uici Im> el ft. ted ))V siii.ili sthoois tiptiiig t^u t ot this policy. Other 
oi>;anizati(>ji.jl scih-mcs an- possible, [,v., muitiage j^rouping, combination classes^ 
t'Mm teachiiiK, and d i It e rt^nt i a ted staifing. Creating primary scliools with (irades 
f - 3 and inter njed i <ite schools with Crades 4-6 is a possibility which could reduce 
tiie (ieKned need lor an extra teacher In small schools. 

l.'itli regard Lo support otalf, sharing of a building services manager, a position 
now provided tor each school, is another cost saving alternative that ':ould be 
t opsiderrd . 

ICt ducing Food Service Costs , ' 

\ rcH cut repoit by food services personnel revealed that by providing preplated 
Innchcs signiticant savings could be realized. Sm;iLl schools are logical recipi- 
ents i>t preplated Innclies due to the high per*pupil cost of providing and operating 
I tull kitchen in snail schools. Estimates are as high as six cents per lunch 
bt'ni^; saved. 

OiHi.K FiH'CA'j lONAl /ViND/OK COMiMHNlTY USKS OK FLKMBNTARY SCiI(K)L 

I'Acihfrihs :;{) ldni fk nki m-jj h)\< Rb(;uhAR sciujoi, iisi* 

ihc ta: k tor.c envisions that tfierc are two maior o[ip() r t un i t . es to take advantage 
<>' all or pAii ot ,m existing .chof^l site and buildings when no longer needed for 
ri-gular elementary school use. The o[)porf unities involve: 

( 

1 . Poss ib le other < ducat itnial uses 
r(issible otlier s. i jr-iirMJiu' ty uses 
or ^er Kdm at i(>n<ii ; ^es 

It .ill elementar\ srhof)! l-iiidint; is no lon,;cr needed for a regular elementary 
S(tiool, other ruii-c a i on 1 1 u^r might he c( .r.s i dered . For example, an open enroll- 
m. nt school a parti, iilar type of educationaJ pi ogram is a possibility. 

I'arental inter»>st m (he ^'orch Chevy Cr.ase Llpmentary School seems to document 
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that anotlier school of tills type would attract a number of students. An elementary 
scliool liulldlng no longer needed for the regular program might ba use- to house 
a center for the arts which would draw Irom a broader geographic area than the 
i.ypicai elementary school. While adult education activities are generally carried 
on in the evening hours, the^e is often a need for instructional space during the 
school day. 

Secondary school programs designed to meet special student needs might also be 
lioused In elementary t^chool buildings and in essence would become an annex to be 
administered by a nearby secondary school. If only a partial building is needed 
for any of these special educational arrangements, a sharing relationship might 
be worked out with other public agencies. 

Alternative Community Uses 

In view of potential opportunities for consolidation of some schools, a logical 
area for concern is to evaluate the full range of other possible public uses 
which would require rented or new space in the absence of utilizing available 
school space. 

During tiie past year, the county executive has been developing a concept or 
regional-community service centers that deals with the decentralization of govern- 
ivMital services. A Cominunity Services Center Steering Committee (with represen- 
tation from various county departments, the Board of Education, and the Maryland 
N.itional Capital Park and Planning Commission) has been formed to develop specific 
n commendat ions on the services and programs to be delivered at these centers, 
ill alloratiiu; certain tuiictions and staff to these centers, the basic objectives 
• no to fie liver services to the citizen in a more convenient manner, to intorm the 
citizens ol available services, and to coordinate these services in the most 
efficient and responsive manner. The scope and kinds of services to be provided 
would be tailored to the specific needs of the area. 

At present, a hierarchy of three levels of service centers is envisioned which 
uould range from regional to community to neighborhood centers. Initial emphasis 
would tocus on the establisiiment of regional centers. The CSC Steering Committee 
lias identified eight areas to receive these centers; they are Silver Spring, 
Wheaton, Bethesda, Rockvillc, Gaithersburg , Colesville, Olney, and Germantowt^. 
Additional community and neighborhood centers are to be programmed on a need basis. 

Civen their location and size, the possible use of abandoned elementary school 
M>ace would lend Itself to a community and/or neighborhood type facility with 
programs and services meeting specific needs of a relatively small geograpliic 
.irea. Similarly, the amount of space needed could range from an entire school, 
<i ving» a ^;roiip of rooms, or a single room dependent upon specific needs. Some 
oi the possible public uses include: a range of information and referral activi- 
lies plus various recreation, health, elderly, day-care/preschooi education, 
social service, and other programs. Privately sponsored activities will also he 
considered as appropriate. 
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THK PROCKSS FOR ADJRESSJNG SPECIFIC SMALL SCHOOL SITUATIONS 



As indicated in the previous section, an actual or projected enrollment of 300 
students or less would indicate that a school or a cluster of schools should be 
considered <is candidates for reduction in operating and capital costs. This 
section considers the process whereby such identification is disseminated and the 
mcians whereby a specific plan would be selected for each school. 

This plan could result in: 

Closing the school 

. Reducing operating costs, for example, by sharing staff and/or services 
with a neighboring school 

Rxpandin^ the school by adding children from neighboring schools 
Changing tl nature of the school (for example, to a model school) 
No subs tan t ial changes 



The piocess recommended would involve citizens, MCPS , the Board of Education, and 
tiie County (iovernment. In broad terms, the following steps would take place: 

The Boarc^ of Education would approve the process discussed below and would 
issue guidelines for reduction of the fiscal inequities caused by small 
scIh)o Is . 



^^SA I'l ^'^nrii"^ i '^J?. each administrative area would, in con- 
junction with the area a. sistant superintendent, identify individual 
schools or clusters of neighboring schools whose status should be reviewed. 

For each identified school or cluster of schools, a Local Evaluation 
C(^ mmi t te e would review available data, develop alternative plans, obtain 
community vii3v;s, and forward a local evaluation report to the Area Planning 
Committee, t-ie b ip^r Lntendent, and the Board of Education. 

If the Board of Education approves by March, J974, the process just described, a 
^^rhedule roughly as follows should be followed for the Initial cycle: 

Establish aroc, planning committees April 1974 

Identify specific local evaluations needed June 1974 

Establisi) local evaluation committees June 1974 

(Complete Local evaluation reports Jan. 1975 

CompJete review jy area committee and superintendent Feb. 1975 

B )ard decision Mar. 1975 

Initial implementation June 1975 
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TliJ« proposed initial schedule provides a minimum involvement time. It would be 
liighly desirable for the Board to approve the process earlier so that the area 
committees could be established earlier. Even so, it is impossible to complete 
the above Initial cycle before June, 1975, Also, the area assistant superintend- 
ents and area community leaders are urged to establish provisional planning 
coiranlttees early in 1974 to start thinking about the issue of small schools in 
their specific situations. 

The above activities should have as a primary objective insuring that citizens 
have the^ opportunity to be involved, whether members of organizations or not, 
at the earliest possible time in the process, and throughout the process. 

THE ) PROCESS IN MORE DETAIL 

The arej planning committee is the key element in this process. It should help 
local comi^unities to address the policies developed by the Board of Education; 
it should >e the coauuunity conscience from which hard choices are made. 

The committee would consist of roughly 7 to 15 individuals, all of whom would be 
citizens of the area except that the assistant superintendent and the area 
facilities planner would also be membeirs of the committee. The size of the com- 
mittee, its specific members, and other operating procedures would be determined 
by the area assistant superintendent in conjunction with citizen area leaders, 
including the head of the Advisory Council, the MCCPTA area vice president, and 
others. It is essential that the area planning committee have the following 
characteristics : • 



Its members should be representative of tlie community. 

Its members should have the time to do their homework; many hours per 
week may be needed. 

, The rommittee must have a close working relationship with the MCPS area 
staff yet be recognized by the local community as an independent force. 

The area planning committee would have the following functions: 

, Working as a partner with the area assistant superintendent, it should 
identify those individual schools or clusters of schools where local 
evaluations would be needed. In general, the criterion and factors indi- 
qated in the previous section would be used to identify specific cases; 
but there may be cases where local evaluation would not always conform' 
s with the guidelines, 

, It should work with community leaders in the designated local areas by 
helping them establish local evaluation committees, by explaining the 
small school problem and the process, by explaining the area planning 
committee standards for evaluation, 

, It should work with local evaluation committees by suggesting options to 
be considered, by helping develop schedules for deliberation, by identi- 
fying school and county staff resources that may be helpful, by describing 
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the* ^experiences and ideas of other local evaluation committees, and by 
suggesting alternatives which should be considered in the local evaluation 
report • 

As the area planning committee monitors the progress of local evaluation 
committees, it should indicate to local committees whether reasonable 
alternatives are being assessed. 

Tt should send representatives to observe or answer questions at public 
forums that are held by local evaluation committees. 

. When the final local evaluation report is submitted, the area committee 
should provide its views and recommendations to the superintendent and 
the Board of Education. It may be desirable for the area committee, or 
a subcommittee to hold public forums depending on the extent to whict> this 
has been done by the local evaluation committee. 

It should work with area committees in adjacent areas if some local 
situations can be most effectively addressed across area boundaries. 

The basic underlying objectives of the area planning committees are to ensure 
equitable evaluation throughout the area and to provide citizen commitment that 
the Board policies wiJl be implemented, 

Local evaluation committees would be established by local principals, PTA leaders, 
civic <Lssoci.ition leaders, and others. APC sees that a group is formed. The same 
criteria apply Lo membership on area and local committees. The main objective of 
this committee is to provide a local evaluation report. This report should: 

Indicate options that make sense 

Assess impact of each alternative on the quality of education 
Analyze factors which bear on options 

Identity other possible uses for the facilities if a school is closed 
Describe community reaction to each option 

Indicate the committee's preferences but also include and forward 
si^;iniicant dissenting views 

It bears repeating again diat a key objective in developing the evaluation report 
is to seek maximum local community participation in preparing the report and to 
present the views of the community. 

It is important that the area committee and the local committee work closely 
together. However, the local committee is the final authority for the local 
evaluation report; and the report would go directly to the Board of Education and 
superintendent . 

The local evaluation committee is a one-time task committee, though it may be 
desirable to continue its activities into the implementation phase. The area 
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planning; conunlttee is ongoing. As such, there may be pressures to expand its 
charter to Include other planning functions such as capital Improvements and 
school articulation, etc. If this temptation arises. It should be resisted until 
the planning committee has clearly demonstrated the ability to respond to the 
Instant problem of small schools. 

It is conceivable that an area planning committee would not be capable of respond- 
ing to the problem. If this happens, the area assistant superintendent and area 
citizen leaders should detect the situation and do something about it. If the 
assistant superintendent and area citizen leaders cannot agree on what to do or 
it their solution is not adequate, the Board of Education should be informed since 
it has the basic responsibility for responding to the problem of small schools. 

STAFF IMPLICATIONS 

The above process provides for extensive citizen participation. In order for the 
citizens to have the information which would be needed, school system staff must 
be iisslgned to the process. The area facility^ planner would be a member of the 
<irea planning committee and also would be active in the study of each local 
evaluation committee. Consideration should be given to the effect these activi- 
ties would have on the area facilities planner role and work load. 



CONCLUSIONS 



m 

1. While advantages and disadvantages regarding educational pi ogram can be 
attributed to the size of an elementary school, the size factor alone was 

not verified as a definite influence on the quality of the educational program. 

2. As school size decreases, per-pupll coses gradually increase until the school 
size reaches 300-350. At that point the costs start to increase more sharply. 

3. in many cases, consolidations can ^e effected involving one or more small 
schools and a surrounding school or schools. 

4. It is possible to reduce the relatively high operating cQ^t of small f;lementary 
schools by electing such alternatives as sharing administrative and support 
personnel and/or reducing special personnel allocations, thus accepting larger 
pupil-tcc Cher ratios and class sizes. 

5. Extensive communit> involvement in the form of an advisory/decision-making 
process is essential to community understanding and acceptance. 

hased on these conclusions, the task force believe that an orderly, productive 
determination process for a small school and its neighboring schools can be 
carried cut if the Board of Education arlopts a small schools policy. The task 
force recommends tiiat the following policy statement be adopted- 
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PROPOSED BOARD OF EDUCATION POLICY ON SMALL SCHOOLS 



WHERiJ\s, Elementary school enrollment has been declining in severcil administra- 
tive areas of the rounty, and this trend is expected to continue in the coming 
years , and 

WHEREAS, This declint* in elementary school enrollment hns resulted in many 
sch(n>ls which are presently enrolling or are projected to enroll 300 students 
or le.-.s, and 

l^fHERfAS, Snuill schools do not seem to offer educational advantages when com- 
pared to medium or L'irv;e schools, and 

W!lEf<l'j\S, The cost ol operating and modernizing elementary schools with enroll- 
ment o\ 300 piipi Is or less is significantly more per pupil tha^l in larger 
s( hou 1 s , and 

^VHERl^AS , Tliere i:. a continuiu^^, need to utilize availahle resources effectively, 
and 

W|{ERi':AS, Suhstantial savings in operating costs could be realized by consoli- 
dating Mnall schools or by sharing services among small schools, and 

WHEREAS, Capital budget savings can be realized by eliminating modernization 

pn>jet ts i>i small schools whose enrollments can be transferred to neighboring 

schnnl^ t\: available space, and 

UaiERlj\S, It Ls recognized that a community will evidence concern when faced 

with the possibilitv of a school consolidation; now therefore be it 

^ir^i^-^J-}^^''^' » ^^^^^ small elementary school be designated as one which has, , or 
is projected to have within the next three years, an enrollment of 300 pupils 

or less, and be it turther 

^^y^Pjyi''^ ^ '^^^'^^ i"' niLindatorv that all small schools be reviewed annually 
utiii/ing the criterion and factors established in the Small Schools Task 
Force Report in orcier to lieterminc tJieir tucure use; and he it further 

^_*'A^^.Lvi!'^ > '^^'^^ ^fl^]n^ riKMiernization noi. be recommended for a small school 
until a caret uJ review of alternatives has been carried out and its future 
detonnined; and he it turther 

Resolved, That the community .;dvisory/decision making process and timetable 
recommended in the Small Schools Task Force Report be followed in considering 
the future ol each small school. 
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ATTACHMENT 1 



KLKMKNTARY SCHOOLS IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
CAPACITY RANGE AND ACTUAL ENROLLMhlNT AS OF 
SEPTKMBER 30, 1973 



CAPAdl-Y KNROI.IJIENT 



sciKKn. 


RANGK 


9/30/73 




275-330 


9 1 Q 




385-460 




Aslihur ton 


5 15-MO 


395 


AspcMi Hill 


580-690 


454 


Avr hiwn 


3vOO-360 


217 


IUiniit)ckl)urn 


480-570 


321 


l.iicv V. J J. una Joy 


800-960 


lUl 


f'lar.i Uarton 


300-360 


143 


Hel Pre 


525-630 


487 


Bella Mill 


525-630 


531 


Kelinont 


650-780 


461 


Holhesda 


550-660 


505 


lU'vcrly F.irms 


800-960 


740 


Hrnd ley 


525-630 


299 


l;ro;i<i Acres 


400-480 


336 


lironkliavf^n 


675-800 


672 


Krt>okmunt 


575-690 


374 


lirtn)kvi cw 


345-410 


278 


Hrown Station 


730-870 


813 


Burning Tree 


525-630 


325 


liunit Mills 


325-390 


309 


Rurtonsvi 1 1 e 


525-630 


39f^ 


lUisliey Drive 


385-460 




(!an(i lewood 


450-540 


^ 7 J 


Cannon Road 


650-780 


663 


Cardcrock Springs 


395-470 


400 


fashell 


550-6ri0 


541 


Ced,ir Grove 


330-390 


309 


Chevy Chase 




674 


C larksburg 


445-530 


287 


(loverly 


550-f.60 


379 


Cold Spring 


650-780 


782 


Colesvi 1 le 


360-430 


235 


Col lege CKirdens 


600-720 


660 


Concord 


144 


34 



Garrett Park 
Georgetown Hill 
Georgian Forest 
Germantovm 
Glen Haven 

Glenallan 

Glenmont 
Greenwood 
Grosvenor 
Harmony Hills 

Highland 
Highland View 
Hi .landale 
Holiday Park 
Hungerford 



425-510 
725-870 
442-522 
500-600 
625-750 

525-630 
575-690 
635-760 
475-570 
650-780 

775-930 
475-570 
450-540 
675-810 
400-480 





CAPACITY 


ENROLLMJ'NT 


SCHOOL 


RANGE 


9/30/73 


Congressional 


525-630 


408 


Connecticut Park 


550-660 


445 


Cresthaven 


480-570 . 


358 


Damascus 


750-900 t 


746 


Darnestown 


370-440 k 
* 


405 


Dennis Avenue 


240-280 ' 


211 


Ti , :>i iver bprmg 


J20-^00 


311 


cngiisn rianor 


725-870 


544 


r air i&nu 


675-810 


664 


rail smeau 


575-690 




Farmland 


625-750 


580 


Fernwood 


450-540 


290 


Fields Road 


550-660 


390 


Flower Valley 


700-840 


665 


Forest Grove 


392-462 


310 


Forest Knolls 


400-470 


272 


Four Corners 


450-540 


32.* 


Fox Chapel 


600-720 




Gaithersburg 


675-810 


638 


Ga Iway 


625-750 


596 



348 
506 
371 
508 
542 

414 
485 
415 
384 

553 

628 
394 
285 
459 
374 
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ATTACHMKNT 1 cont. 



I.n k'»on Uoad 
Kemp Mill 

l.nkc Nornandy 
'.akowood 



5'30-^)60 



<:Niu)T,LMKrrr 

9/30/73 



54r) 

383 

509 
713 



SCIIODL 



fAPACITY 
RANCF. 



Seven hocks 
Shervood 
Somerset 
Sounli 1, ike 
Spring Mil 1 



A25-:ilO 
620-740 
495-590 
525-630 
325-390 



i-:nrcllmi:nt 

9/30/73 

383 
M6 
197 
♦>45 
249 



l.ardimont 350-420 312 

lasLonsvillo 685-820 732 

I. out.' Oak 695-830 547 

],on^vi€»w no 76 

l.u' manor 325-390 360 

I,vnnl>ro<>k 375"45() 246 

*la< oon.ild Knnl Is 3SO-42() 221 

^l.m.vah' 595-710 393 

!( Kfnnc'v Hills 3/5-4SO 267 

MiMilciw Ha 1 I 600-7 10 446 



Stedwick 650-780 

Stephen KnolU 156 46 

Jtonegate 500-600 405 

Strathmore 550-660 :^ 515 

Summit Hail 550-660 ' 58b 

) 

TakoiTia Park 460-575 ' 523 

Taylor 225-270 158 

Travilah 450-540 373 

Tuckcrman 470-560 406 

Twinbrook 895-1070 744 



Mill ( reek Tdwrir 775-930 762 

>Um>nAvy 300-360 165 

rioMi s\nv.' *ry Kiiol Is 375-450 319 

rU)ntr(.se 450-540 365 

New ilainp hire Kst. 200-250 236 

Norrii chew i\iiHv 375-450 350 

North L'tke 530-630 482 

Oak View 500-600 411 

Oak'jnd Terrace 700-840 593 

filncv 575-600 422 

Pa^.e h05-720 500 

Park >rreet 560-670 410 

|>arkMfi' 300- U>0 180 

JVifkwo 'd 44 5-') M) 441 

IMnr fresJ 3/5-4SO 363 



Viers Mil 1 720-900 6 36 

Washinj^ton Hrove 575-690 58? 

Watkins Mill 620-740 724 

Wayside 725-870 521 

Weller Road 625-750 639 

West Rockville 7*^5-880 610 

Westbrook 500-600 378 

Westover 520-620 400 

Wheaton Woods 325-990 537 

Whetstone 625-750 644 

Whittier Woods 380-450 3?3 

Wood Acres 550-6'>0 453 

Woodfield 400-480 327 

Woodley Hardens 425-510 372 

WoxlUn 325-390 286 



Pleasant View 


705- 


840 


446 


Poolesvl 1 le 


5?0- 


6:M) 


52 5 




475- 


570 


527 


Radnor 


500- 


600 


399 


Ritchie Park 


575- 


hQO 


606 


Roc k rreek f^^re .t 


375- 


450 


359 


Rock Creek Pal. 


735- 


8H0 


498 


\iock freek Valley 


800- 


960 


683 


Koeklng horse Road 


705- 


840 


608 


Rol 1 i Terrace 


340- 


420 


304 


Ro I 1 i n^wood 


300- 


3^)0 


241 


Rosefnary Hills 


525- 


6 30 


296 


Rosemont 


390- 


4h0 


296 


Maddlehr^H^k 


5 50- 


6f>0 


501 


• a r 1 S.iiulhu t 


400- 


4 HO 


320 



Woodsi de 
Wyn^ate 



350 
625 



•420 
•750 



35 1 
50? 



Source: Budget Request, Capi ta Kxpendi tures 
for the Fiscal Year Knding June 50, 1975, 
Montgomery County Publir Schools, November 1, 
1973 
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ATTACHMFNT 2 



THE TASK FORCE 



Herb Bennington, MCCPTA, Area 1 

Barbara Center, Montgomery County Civic Federation 
Wancy Cohen, Montgomery County Council Staff 
Rose Crenca, Allied Ci^'ic Group 

Alan Dodd (Chairman), Assistant Superintendent. Area 4 
Joan Ellas, MCCPTA, Area 5 

C;^ige Fisher (Executive Secretary), Director of Planning, MCPS J 
Vei-na Fletcher, MCCPTA, Area 4 I 
Sally Gilbert, MCEA f 
John Hausman, Director of Planning and Capital Programming, Montgomery Co^ty 
Government 

hetry Miiy Kramer, Advisory Council, Area 4 

Shirley Radack, League of Women Voters 

Bert Richardson, President, Clara Barton PI a. Area 1 

Phil Rohr, Assistant Director of Capital Projects, MCPS 

Joe Sagnerl, Supervisor of Pupil Services, Area 2 

Richard Stevenson, Principal, Bethesda Elem .ntary School, Area 1 

Dale Thoma, Planning and Capital Programming, Montgomery County Government 

Lou Ann Tuck, American Association of Univerdity Women 

Sue Vogt, Clara Barton PTA, Area 1 

Ingrld Weise, Director of Instruction, Area 1 

Walter White, Principal, Rocking Horse RoaJ Elementary School, Area 2 
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